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Chapter One 


There was once a king who was very, very 
rich. In his castle he had boxes and 
drawers and cupboards full of diamonds, 
sapphires, amethysts, turquoises, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls and opals and every 
other kind of precious stone you can think 
of. He had crowns of gold and silver, 
golden bracelets and necklaces, cups and 
plates, knives and forks and spoons all 
made of solid gold. All his life he had been 
collecting these treasures and they were 
what he loved best in the whole world. 

His wife had died several years before 
and had left him a daughter called Arete 
who was his only child. 

Because the king was always so busy 
counting his jewels and looking at plans 
for burglar alarms to protect his collec- 
tion, he did not have very much time to 
talk to his daughter or to play with her. 

Luckily for the little princess, there was 
an old servant in the palace who loved her 
very much. She taught the little girl to 
read and write, and Arete loved to sit for 
hours with a book. By the time she was 
fifteen, she had read most of the books in 
her father’s library, including the ones 
that were too difficult for him. The old 
woman also taught her to sew and paint 
and Arete became very good at making 
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clothes and painting portraits of all the 
people in the palace. 

Of course, the king made sure she had 
lessons in all the things that he thought a 
princess should know; dancing and riding 
and charming conversation. He hoped 
that a rich young prince would fall in love 
with her and would give the king a 
present of more beautiful jewels in order 
to be allowed to marry her. 

Arete enjoyed the riding lessons very 
much; she liked to be out in the fresh air, 
galloping through the forests and the 
woods. She quite enjoyed the dancing 
lessons, especially when the music was 
lively. The charming conversation 
lessons, on the other hand, bored her stiff. 

Her tutor became very impatient with 
her. Instead of learning to reply ‘Oh 
really’, ‘how interesting’, and ‘do tell me 
about it’, she would keep saying what she 
thought and arguing with him. 

One day Arete behaved particularly 
badly in her lesson. Her tutor, acting the 
part of a young prince, pointed to the roses 
in the garden and said, ‘Don’t you like 
these flowers. They come from Africa you 
know’. Arete, instead of replying ‘how in- 
teresting’ said: ‘No they don’t. That 
species, rose splendifiora was first culti- 
vated in Saudi Arabia and imported into 
this country about three hundred years 
ago.’ 

At this, the tutor lost his temper. He 
threw his cap on the floor and jumped up 
and down on it in a rage. Then he rushed 


out of the room, down the corridor and 
straight into the king’s bedroom without 
even knocking. 

The king, who was busy counting a big 
box full of jewels, looked up in surprise, 
but before he could draw breath to speak 
the tutor shouted ‘Your majesty, it’s your 
daughter — she’s clever! 

‘Clever?’ The king was horrified. He left 
his jewels, forgotten, on the table. ‘She 
can’t be clever. How will she ever find a 
husband?’ 

Then the tutor, trembling all over, told 
the king exactly what had happened. Be- 
cause the king had always been so busy 
counting his jewels, he had never noticed 
his daugher reading or painting or sewing 
clothes. He sent servants to fetch her to 
him immediately. 

‘Daughter’, he said sternly, ‘is this true? 
Are you clever?’ 

“Yes father’, she replied. 

“You’ve been reading books, have you?’ 

“Yes father.’ 

‘You realise, if people find out you’re 
clever, no-one will want to marry you?’ 
said the king. ‘Goodness me, what prince 
wants a clever wife? Nobody is going to 
want to mary a girl who keeps arguing 
with him and telling him what she thinks. 
He wants a wife who is going to agree with 
him and not have a lot of ideas of her own. 
Princesses are expected to be beautiful 
and charming and not clever. Pah!’ 

“Yes father. But...’ 

‘But what?’ asked the king, frowning 


like a thundercloud. He was very, very 
angry. 

‘I don’t think I want to get married.’ 

‘You don’t want to get married? What 
nonsense. All princesses get married. 
What else could you possibly do? And the 
sooner the better, I think, before too many 
people find out that you’re clever and word 
gets around.’ 

So at once the king sent out a procla- 
mation that his daughter was looking for 
a husband, and suitors began to arrive at 
the palace. 

The first was a handsome young prince 
called Prince Dullabore from a neighbour- 
ing kingdom. He had blond curly hair and 
a merry laugh. All through dinner he 
talked gaily about his daring exploits; 
how he had killed a dragon, and defeated a 
giant and rescued a large number of 
young maidens from deadly peril. He 
smiled a lot at Arete, showing his beauti- 
ful white teeth. 

After dinner, he asked her to sit out on 
the terrace in the cool evening breeze with 
the scent of roses wafting up from the 
lawns below where the peacocks still 
strutted, and to play a game of chess with 
him. 

Arete had taught herself to play from a 
book she had found in the library and had 
often practised against her father’s court- 
iers. While Prince Dullabore was telling 
her how he had, single handed, slain a 
fierce ogre who was terrorising his 
father’s kingdom, she was studying the 


board, and she checkmated him in fifteen 
moves. A slight frown appeared on the 
prince’s handsome face as he set up the 
pieces again. 

They played another game and this 
time Arete beat him in fourteen moves. As 
he set up the pieces for the third time, he 
was positively scowling. When she beat 
him the third time in only twelve moves, 
he got up from the table and went back 
inside. He said goodbye very curtly to the 
king and didn’t look at the princess as he 
got on his horse. He rode off back to his 
father’s palace without even looking back- 
wards. 

The next day the king was in a very bad 
temper. He wouldn’t eat his breakfast, and 
kept losing count of his jewels. ‘A clever 
princess. Pah!’ he muttered to himself. 

At noon, a messenger arrived from the 
ruler of another neighbouring kingdom, 
asking if his son might come and meet the 
princess. At this the king cheered up a 
little and it was arranged that the prince 
should come to dine that night. 

That night the prince rode up. He was a 
handsome young man with straight black 
hair and brown eyes. He sat next to Arete 
at dinner and all through the meal he paid 
her compliments. “Your eyes’ he told her, 
‘are like pools in an enchanted grove. Your 
hair is like the finest silk.’ Arete was 
enjoying her dinner — it was roast chicken 
with peas cooked in honey, and baked 
potatoes and spinach — and so she didn’t 
listen very closely. 


After dinner he asked her to come and 
sit with him on the terrace and listen to 
the nightingale. He told her repeatedly 
how beautiful she was. She was feeling 
very full of chicken and she wasn’t very 
interested in being told how she looked. 
After all, she saw her own face every day 
in the mirror. Her attention began to 
wander and she felt very sleepy. As the 
prince was telling her that her teeth were 
as white as pearls in the moonlight, he 
was interrupted by a loud snore. Arete 
had gone to sleep. 

In a fury the prince stormed back into 
the palace and said goodbye very shortly 
to the king. He got on his horse and rode 
back to his father’s palace without looking 
backwards. Arete went on sleeping on the 
terrace in the moonlight without even 
noticing that he had gone. 

The king was even angrier than before 
and stormed around the palace for three 
days without counting his jewels once. He 
kept muttering to himself ‘A clever 
princess, pah!’ 

Many princes came to seek Arete’s hand 
in marriage, but all of them went away 
again. The problem was that she was just 
too clever. She would keep telling them 
what she really thought and just could not 
remember to say ‘Oh really? How in- 
teresting! Do tell me about it.” Meanwhile, 
she went on riding and dancing and 
reading and painting and was very happy 
that none of the princes wanted to marry 
her. 


Chapter Two 


After many months, a new suitor rode up 
to the palace and announced that he 
wished to marry the princess. The king 
was overjoyed to learn that a possible 
husband had arrived. 

The new suitor was not young at all. He 
was dressed in a long cloak and he had a 
long grey beard and his name was Boax. 
In fact, he was a wicked magician and he 
had a wicked plot in his mind, but of 
course the king didn’t guess that. 

‘I hear your daughter is clever’, he told 
the king. 

“Well, yes she is. But only a bit. And I 
expect she’ll grow out of it in a few years’, 
the king said nervously. 

‘Never mind’, said the magician. ‘I want 
a clever wife. I will marry your daughter. 
But when we are married, she must 
perform three tasks for me to prove that 
she is as clever as people say. If she fails, I 
want your written permission to chop off 
her head.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that’ said the 
king startled. ‘After all, she is my 
daughter, you know. Even if she is noth- 
ing but a problem to me.’ 

Then the magician produced a small 
chest from under his cloak. He opened it 


and it was full of sparkling shining jewels. 
‘If you agree, all these will be yours’, he 
said. 

The king’s eyes were popping out of his 
head as he looked at the beautiful gems. 
‘Well, yes of course I agree. After all she’s 
a very clever girl. Of course she’ll be able 
to do the tasks. Of course.’ And he seized 
the chest of jewels and hurried away to tell 
the princess to get ready for her wedding 
in three days’ time. 

Arete was very upset. She did not want 
to marry anybody, especially not this 
stranger who looked to her just like a 
wicked magician. She went to see her 
closest friend, the old woman, and told her 
all about it. The old woman was very dis- 
tressed. 

‘Now listen, my dear’, she said, ‘the law 
of the land says that if your father wants 
you to marry, you must obey him. But I’m 
a witch. Of course, I’ve always kept it a 
secret. It doesn’t do to talk about such 
things. Now, as you thought, this man 
Boax is indeed a magician. That makes it 
rather difficult. It means I can’t change 
him into a toad or a snail or anything as I 
could anyone else. The best thing I can do 
is to give you three wishes which you can 
use whenever you want to. They should 
keep you out of danger. 

‘Take this ring’, she put a small gold 
ring on the princess’ finger, ‘and if you 
need anything, just rub it and wish. But 
remember, you’ve only got three wishes, 
so don’t waste any of them. Goodbye my 


dear, and just remember, you’re a clever 
girl and don’t worry too much.’ Arete 
kissed her and thanked her, feeling much 
happier. 

Three days later the wedding was held 
just as the king had promised. After the 
feast, Boax made the king sign a paper 
which allowed him to cut off Arete’s head 
if she failed in her three tasks. Then he 
made the princess get on her horse and 
follow him through the night. 

They rode for many miles until they 
came to a dark and gloomy castle on the 
edge of the sea. The magician did not 
speak to his wife. Instead, he took her by 
the arm and dragged her along through 
doors and corridors and down a flight of 
steps. Then he opened a little door, pushed 
her inside and locked it. He put the key in 
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z tell her to, or, no, wait a minute...’ 
§} Ah ‘You fool’, shouted the magician. ‘Can’t 


his pocket and went off to his own room, 
laughing a wicked laugh. 

He called his favourite servant a nasty 
little man called Grovel. ‘Well Grovel’, he 
said, ‘we’ve got her. I’ve locked her in the 
dungeon. With the rats.’ 

‘With the rats. Oh wonderful, master’, 
cried Grovel. ‘A superb move if I may 
make so bold as to say so. Princesses are 
always really frightened of rats. Locked 
up in acellar full of rats. Ha ha ha. I expect 
her hair will go white in the night.’ He 
rubbed his hands together and danced 
with glee. 

Boax smiled with satisfaction.‘Yes, I 
know. Ever since that fortune teller 
looked into her crystal ball and told me 
that the princess Arete would cause my 
death, I’ve been searching to find her so 
that I could kill her first. And now I’ve got 

_ her. Now, all I’ve got to do is think up 
some really nasty tasks. And that’s where 
you come in, Grovel. You’ve got to help me 
think.’ 

‘Me, master?’ said Grovel. ‘Oh yes, I can 
think up some really nasty tasks. What 
about? . .let me see, umm, well we could 


you think of anything? You’re supposed to 
"be my adviser. I can think of a hundred 
things. I could tell her to umm, umm.’ 

And all night long they sat trying to 
think of really unpleasant tasks. And 
neither of them could think of a single 
idea. 


Chapter Three 


Meanwhile, Arete found herself in a 
damp, dark dungeon. She immediately 
felt in her pocket for the candle and the 
box of matches she always carried in case 
she wanted to read at night. When she had 
lit the candle, she could see that she was in 
a large dusty cellar. She could see shapes 
scuttling across the floor and guessed they 
were rats. ‘Hmm’, she said. ‘I don’t mind 
rats, but not in my bedroom. Well, every- 
one knows that rats like dirt so I suppose 
I'd better clean the place up a bit.’ 

She hunted round and soon found a 
broom and she swept the floor nice and 
clean. She put all the rubbish in an old 
sack that she found in a corner. There 
were many more things in the cellar. It 
had obviously been used as a storeroom 
and there were candles, a pile of firewood, 
some sacks of rice and sugar, a few boxes 
of apples and two cheeses. There was also 
a lot of old junk: dented pots and pans, 
broken chairs, old mattresses and so on. 
The magician had forgotten about all 
these things when he had pushed the 
princess into the cellar. 

She found herself a mattress and a chair 
that were reasonably clean and made her- 
self a fire, very pleased that she had 
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brought her matches. Then she sat down 
to rest. 

Suddenly, she heard a key turn in the 
lock and a voice called ‘Hello dearie, is 
anybody there?’ She ran to the door and 
saw a plump, friendly looking woman 
standing there. ‘Oh’, said this woman. ‘So 
you're the young lady the master’s been 
marrying. I think it’s a disgraceful way to 
carry on myself, marrying young ladies 
like yourself and then locking them in 
cellars. I'd let you out, quick as a flash, I 
would, but he’d only find out and what 
would he do then? Lock you up again and 
change me into a frog as likely as not. 
Then what would become of my poor 
children and the youngest not four yet? 

Tm Mrs Ample’, she went on. ‘I’m the 
cook here. Terrible job it is too. I’'d leave if I 
could. But he won’t let me. And asI always 
say to Mr Ample, there’s no use arguing 
with a magician. Especially a nasty, 
quarrellsome, evil-tempered one like 
Boax.’ 

Arete was delighted to see this friendly, 
good-natured woman and told her who she 
was. 

“Well Miss Arete’, said Mrs Ample, ‘I’ve 
just brought your supper like the master 
told me. Bread and water he said, but I 
didn’t take any notice of that. Bread and 
water indeed! And locking you up in this 
nasty cellar with all the rats. So I’ve 
brought you chicken pie and fruit tart and 
a nice hot mug of cocoa. And you make 
sure you eat it up. You need to keep your 
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strength up, locked in this gloomy old 
place. 

‘Still, you keep cheerful, love. From 
what I’ve been told, you’re a clever girl, 
and as for old Boax, he may be able to do 
magic, but he’s not really all that bright, if 
you know what I mean. I'll come in when I 
can, for a bit of a chat, but he keeps a 
pretty close eye on us. That creepy Grovel 
is always sneaking about telling tales. 
Well, goodnight, my dear, sleep well and 
keep cheerful.’ She kissed Arete and went 
out, locking the door behind her. 

Arete settled down to eat her meal in 
front of the fire. It was delicious. Mrs 
Ample was a wonderful cook which was, of 
course, why the magician refused to let 
her go. Arete drank her cocoa and after- 
wards, feeling drowsy, she blew out the 
candle, lay down on the mattress and went 
to sleep. 

Boax and Grovel, however, didn’t get 
any sleep at all. When Mrs Ample came in 
with the magician’s breakfast, she found 
them, red-eyed and yawning, still trying 
to think of a nasty task for Arete. 

‘What about finding out how many 
beans make five?’ Grovel suggested. 

‘That’s no use’, growled the magician. 
‘There’s no point in setting her a problem 
when we don’t know the answer ourselves. 
How are we going to know if she’s got it 
right?” 

Mrs Ample glared at them and banged 
the porridge onto the table. She was so 
angry at Boax’s treatment of Arete that 


she had made his porridge all lumpy, just 
the way he didn’t like it. Boax and Grovel 
had a very nasty breakfast. 

You may be wondering why Boax didn’t 
use his magic to conjure up wonderful 
food. Well, the fact is he had never 
bothered to study really useful magic 
which is, of course, far more difficult to 
learn. He could do lots of easy, useless 
spells making things turn into piles of 
dust or changing people into frogs and 
that kind of thing. But he had never 
learned to do anything really clever like 
producing magical food, or making 
flowers and trees blossom or making sad 
people happy. He was a very stupid 
magician. 

‘What about telling her to weave a 
hundred yards of finest silk from a pile of 
old straw? I read about that, master.’ 
Grovel spluttered through a mouthful of 
lumps. 

‘That’s no good. Princesses are always 
good at weaving. They teach them how to 
do that sort of thing. Anyway, what’s 
nasty about that?’ shouted Boax, banging 
his fist on the table. ‘I want to set her a 
task that’s difficult and dangerous and 
horrible and frightening.’ They went on 
thinking all morning. Their brains 
weren’t helped by stomach-ache, caused 
by the lumpy porridge. 

Lunch was even worse. Mrs Ample put 

too much salt in the soup, which made 
Sthem thirsty, and too much pepper in the 
stew, which made them sneeze, and no 
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| sugar at all in the trifle, which made it 

horrible. So all afternoon, as well as 

| stomach-aches, they kept sneezing and 

| * drinking glasses of water. And they still 
couldn’t think of anything. 

Arete woke up after a sound night’s 
sleep. She lit a candle and ate some apples 
and cheese. Then she began to feel bored. 
There isn’t much to do in a cellar. 

‘I think this could be quite a nice room’, 
she thought to herself. ‘If it was a bit 
brighter. It would be nice to paint some 
pictures on the wall. But I don’t have any 
paints.’ Then she remembered her magic 
ring. ‘I’ve got three wishes after all’, she 
thought. ‘I’ll only use one of them.’ 

So she wished for some brushes and 
paints and rubbed the ring, and there they 
were, all the colours of the rainbow. Arete 
happily began painting people and 
dragons, and castles, ships and trees and 
horses, and she hardly noticed time pass- 
ing. 

She had almost covered one whole wall 
when Mrs Ample arrived with her supper. 
She had been so busy all day that she had 
not felt hungry, but now she realised she 
was starving. 

‘Here you are love’, said Mrs Ample. 
‘Lambstew with dumplings and apple pie 
and cream. I cooked them specially for 

| you. Oh my, that wall does look lovely. Did 

H||| you do all that today?” 

| ‘Yes. Come and have a look’, said Arete, 
and she showed Mrs Ample all her paint 
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‘Well, I must say’, said Mrs Ample. ‘It’s 
better than an art gallery. Now dear, your 
supper will be getting cold and I'd better 
be getting back to the kitchen.’ She kissed 
Arete goodnight and left her to eat her 
supper and go to bed. 

For the rest of the week, Arete went on 
painting the walls of the cellar, Boax and 
Grovel went on trying to think of a really 
nasty task, and Mrs Ample went on cook- 
ing Arete beautiful food and admiring her 
paintings. Meanwhile she gave Boax and 
Grovel very nasty meals indeed. 
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Chapter Four 


On Saturday, as Arete was finishing a 
picture of a castle in the sunshine, and 
Mrs Ample was cooking Arete steak and 
onions but chopping up worms and slugs 
to put in Boax’s meat pie, Grovel shouted 
‘T’ve got it, master! Oh yes, I’ve thought of 
a really good idea. Wonderful!’ 

‘Well idiot’, growled Boax. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Have you heard of the well of everlast- 
ing water, master?’ Grovel said excitedly. 
‘It has water in it, magic water. If you filla 
glass and pour it out, the glass still stays 
full. It is in the middle of an enchanted 
forest. Oh yes, what a good idea’ 

“Why what’s so nasty about that?’ inter- 
rupted Boax. He had really bad stomach— 
ache and was in an even worse temper 
than usual. 

‘Ah, but master’, said Grovel. ‘It’s 
guarded by a thousand slithery, slimy 
snakes. Knights who have gone to seek for 
the water have come back empty-handed, 
white with horror. They saw snakes slid- 
ing through the grass, hanging in the 
trees, flicking their tongues in and out, 
coiling and uncoiling.’ 

There was a thud as Boax fell to the floor 


_ inadead faint. Just then Mrs Ample came 


in with their minced worm and slug pie 
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with watery gravy. Together she and 
Grovel picked up Boax, poured water on 
his face and fanned him until he came 
round. He looked very white, but gradu- 
ally he got his colour back. 

‘Oh yes’, he said. ‘That’s really nasty, 
Grovel. She’ll never be able to complete 
that task. The silly little coward will be 
terrified by the idea. I'll go and see her 
now.’ And off he went, laughing his evil 
laugh. 

When he reached the cellar door, he un- 
locked it and shouted, ‘Come out, 
princess.’ He was too frightened of the rats 
to dare to go into the cellar himself, so he 
didn’t see the princess’ paintings. In fact, 
he need not have been afraid. Rats only 
like to live in dirty, dark places and since 
Arete had cleaned the cellar, they had got 
fed up and moved out. Besides, they 
couldn’t stand the smell of paint. 

When Arete came out, Boax expected 
her to look ill and dirty and hungry and 
miserable. Instead, she looked healthy, 
well fed, clean and contented. She had 
really enjoyed herself, painting all week, 
and Mrs Ample had brought her buckets 
of hot water, soap and towels almost every 
day. ‘She must be using magic’, thought 
the magician. ‘How else could she have 
done it?’ 

‘Well Arete’, he said. ‘I’ve come to tell 
you about your first task. You must go to 
the well of everlasting water and bring 
back a glass full of the water. It’s a hard 
place to find, it lies in the middle of the 


enchanted forest. Oh yes, and when you 
find it, the well is guarded by a thousand 
snakes. Be careful they don’t bite you, 
princess, ha, ha, ha’. And he pushed her 
back in the cellar and locked the door and 
went away. Laughing his evil laugh he 
sharpened up his axe ready to cut off her 
head if she came back without the water. 

Mrs Ample was very upset when she 
brought Arete’s supper that night. 

‘Don’t worry Mrs Ample’, said Arete. 
T’ve still got my magic ring.’ 

‘That’s true dear’, said Mrs Ample. 
‘Still, I don’t like to think of you may be 
getting bitten by one of those nasty 
poisonous creatures.’ 

Tl be all right’, Arete assured her. ‘By 
the way, do you have a map of this 
country?’ 

“Yes of course’, Mrs Ample told her. ‘T’ll 
go off and get it.’ 

The next morning Arete set off bright 
and early after Mrs Ample had given her a 
secret breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
tomatoes and mushrooms, toast and 
honey and coffee. It was a beautiful day. 
The sky was blue and a little breeze shook 
the leaves on the trees. The birds sang and 
flowers grew everywhere. She had a map 
in one pocket which showed the enchanted 
forest and the well of everlasting water 
was clearly marked. In the other pocket 
she had apples and bread and cheese. 

It was very pleasant to be out of doors on 
such a beautiful day, especially after a 
week in the cellar. She watched the birds 
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flying to and fro, she drank from the 
streams when she got thirsty, and some- 
times she ate an apple and planted the 
core so a new tree would grow. When she 
felt tired she rested in the sun. When she 
felt hungry she sat down and shared her 
bread and cheese with a young woman 
who was on her way to the market with 
eggs to sell. 

It was noon when she came to the en- 
chanted forest. In the enchanted forest 
everything was much more alive than in 
other places. Animals could, if they 
wished, speak to people. Trees could move 
and think. Even the flowers had a mind of 
their own. 

When knights came riding into the 
forest with bows and arrows to kill the 
animals and with axes to cut down the 
trees, shouting and clanging and jangling 
in their armour, the forest quietly got to 
work to get rid of them. The trees made 
new paths, so they got lost, the animals 
called them in different directions in 
human voices. They were led in circles, 
round and round, until they were glad to 
get out and go away. 

Arete had no bow and arrow or axe, so 
she didn’t clang or jangle, nor did she 
shout. She walked quietly along the path 
and the trees were quite happy to watch 
her pass. Three rabbits, nibbling grass in 
the sun, wished her good afternoon, and a 
handsome deer with spreading horns 
asked her politely how she was. 

In a couple of hours she had reached the 
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well of everlasting water. She could see it 
ahead of her, in a clearing in the trees. 
Then she heard a hiss in the grass. Look- 
ing down she saw a brown snake coiled at 
her feet. As Grovel had said, there were 
snakes everywhere; in the trees, in the 
grass, sliding about in the warm sun. 


PAL 


‘Oh’, Arete whispered to herself. 
‘They’re grass snakes. Aren’t they lovely?” 

As you probably know, grass snakes are 
quite harmless and not the least bit 
poisonous. Arete had read books about 
snakes and she recognised them from the 
pictures, but she had never seen a live 
snake before. She was fascinated, watch- 
ing how beautifully they moved through 
the grass, how supple and graceful une 
bodies were. 

She sat for at least an hour looking at 
them before she remembered the water. ‘I 
suppose I'd better get back’, she said to 
herself. ‘I wish I could take one of the grass 
snakes with me, but I suppose it would be 
cruel to keep it in a cellar.’ 

Then the littlest snake of all spoke to 
her in a soft voice. ‘Princess’, it hissed. ‘’'d 
like to come and live with you. I like you 
very much. Take me home with you and 
I'll wriggle out into the sunshine through 
a tiny hole every day to catch food and lie 
in the sun. Then at evening time, Ill 
wriggle back and tell you everything I’ve 
seen.’ 


The princess was overjoyed. She picked 
up the littlest snake and put it in her 
pocket, where it curled up and went to 
sleep straight away. Then she filled her 
glass with water from the well and set off 
home. 

It was almost dark by the time she 
reached the castle. Inside Boax and 
Grovel were dancing with joy. ‘She’s been 
bitten by a snake and turned black and 
swelled up and died master’, cried Grovel. 

‘Or she’s got lost in the forest and she’ll 
die of hunger and fright’, gloated the 
magician. 

When the princess walked in, her 
cheeks glowing from the sun and fresh air, 
they were astonished. When she handed 
them the glass of water, they were even 
more astonished. 

‘It can’t be the right water master’, 
babbled Grovel. 

The magician grabbed it and turned it 
upside down. Water ran out. It made a 
great puddle on the floor and began to run 
down the stairs. When he turned the glass 
the right way up, it was still full. There 
was no doubt about it, the princess had 
completed her first task. 

Boax put the glass on the shelf beside 
his bed, not noticing that he had upset it. 
He kicked Grovel very hard all round the 
room shouting ‘It’s all your fault, fool!’ 
Then he dragged Arete back to the cellar, 
pushed her in, locked the door and 
stomped back upstairs. There he found 
that his whole bed was flooded and water 
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was still pouring out of the glass. He had 
to sleep on the floor that night, which gave 
him a pain in his neck and made him have 
terrible nightmares. 

Mrs Ample had been worrying about 
Arete all day, and when she heard that 
she was back safe and sound, she burst 
into tears of relief. Then she cooked her a 
delicious supper of fresh tomato soup, 
grilled trout, roasted meat with eight 
different vegetables and stawberries and 
cream. She unlocked the cellar door and, 
putting down the tray, rushed to give the 
girl a hug. 

At this moment, the littlest snake in 
Arete’s pocket woke up and stuck out its 
head with a sleepy hiss. Mrs Ample gavea 
little cry and a jump. ‘Goodness gracious 
me’, she said. ‘Whatever’s that in your 
pocket, my dear?’ 

‘Oh’, said Arete, ‘That’s my new friend 
the littlest snake.’ And she told Mrs 
Ample all about her day; about her long 
walk and how beautiful the snakes had 
been. 

‘Well dear, that is nice’, Mrs Ample said 
happily. ‘It’ll be more company for you, 
having a nice pet like that. It must get a 
bit dull for you all on your own in here. 
Not that you haven’t made it really nice, I 
must say.’ 

After Arete had eaten her enormous 
supper, she began to feel very sleepy. She 
had had a long, tiring day. But before she 
went to bed, she made a nest out of soft 
rags for the littlest snake to curl up in. 


Then she blew out the candle and went to 
sleep. Before she dropped off, she thought 
to herself ‘I’ve still got two wishes left. I 
didn’t have to use any magic today.’ And 
then she closed her eyes and had wonder- 
ful dreams all night long. 
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Chapter Five 


In the morning, Grovel and Boax had a 
gloomy breakfast. Boax’s head was 
twisted on one side by the pain in his neck 
from sleeping on the floor, and Grovel had 
to eat standing up — because the magician 
had kicked him so hard the night before 
that his behind hurt too much for him to 
sit down. 

Breakfast was, as usual, disgusting. 
There was a dead spider in Boax’s 
porridge and a live frog in Grovel’s, which 
jumped out and leaped all over the table 
Saying ‘croak, croak’ very loudly, before it 
escaped onto the floor and hopped out of 
the door. 

‘Who was that?’ the magician asked. 
‘T’m sure I’ve seen him somewhere before.’ 

‘I think it was Prince Dullabore master’, 
replied Grovel sulkily. ‘You changed him 
into a frog two months ago and he’s been 
hopping round the castle ever since.’ 

‘Oh yes, of course’, said Boax ‘A very 
boring young man. Kept talking all 
through dinner about his daring exploits. 
I wonder what he was doing in your por- 
ridge. He was one of Arete’s suitors once, I 
seem to remember. That reminds me. 
Since you made such a megs of setting the 
first task, you dolt ...’ 

‘It wasn’t my fault master’, Grovel 
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muttered. ‘Any normal princess would 
have died of fright or been bitten and 
died.’ 

“...You’d better look sharp and think of 
a second task’ continued Boax angrily. 
‘And it had better work more successfully 
than the last one or I'll turn you into a frog 
too. Then you and Prince Dullabore can 
croak duets together in the lilypond. Now 
I’m going to lie down. I didn’t get a wink of 
sleep all night.’ And Boax stamped off 
leaving Grovel, feeling very frightened, to 
try and think of another task. Grovel 
really didn’t want to be changed into a 
frog. For a start, he’d never learnt how to 
swim. 

The princess Arete was awakened by 
the hissing of the littlest snake. ‘I’m 
hungry princess’, it told her. ‘I’m going to 
slither out into the garden now. But don’t 
worry, I will come back this evening and 
tell you everything that I’ve seen.’ And it 
wriggled through a tiny hole in the brick- 
work and was gone. 

The princess had her breakfast of 
cheese and apples, then she began to feel a 
little bored. She noticed that her clothes 
were torn here and there where she had 
caught them on bushes, and stained green — 
from sitting on the grass. ‘If I had needle 
and thread and some material I could 
make some new ones’ she thought. She 
remembered her magic ring. ‘After all’, 
she thought, ‘I’ve got two wishes left. And 
I didn’t need to use one yesterday.’ 

So she wished and rubbed the ring, and 


a pile of material and needle and cotton 
appeared in the cellar. There were cottons 
and silks, velvets and satins, muslins and 
damasks of every colour you can imagine. 
Arete took out the pair of scissors she al- 
ways carried in her pocket, and cut herself 
out a pair of green cotton trousers and a 
cream silk tunic to replace the clothes that 
had been torn the day before. Then she 
settled down to sew them together. 

She worked all day and had just finished 
and put them on when Mrs Ample arrived 
with her supper, and she realised how 
hungry she was. 

‘Goodness gracious me’, said Mrs 
Ample. ‘You do look smart this evening. 
Did you make those clothes all by your- 
self? What a clever girl you are! I wish I 
could sew like that. I’m going to the cooks 
annual union ball next week and I haven’t 
got a thing to wear.’ 
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‘Would you like me to make you a 
dress?’ Arete asked. 

‘Oh, do you think you could, love?’ ,Mrs 
Ample said, excitedly. ‘But only if it 
wouldn’t be too much trouble, mind you. I 
do love that red velvet.’ 

Arete began to measure her, so that the 
dress would fit properly, and while they 
were busy the littlest snake slithered back 
into the cellar. 

‘Oh, there you are ducks’, said Mrs 
Ample. ‘What have you been doing all 
day?’ 

‘I have been slithering through the 
gardens and sliding round the castle’, 
hissed the littlest snake. ‘But now the sun 
is sinking in the West and I have come 
back to see the princess and to go to sleep.’ 

Arete was very pleased to see the littlest 
snake and she asked it what had been 
happening. The snake told her how Grovel 


-and Boax were trying to think of a second 


task for the princess to do. 

‘And I caught a frog to eat in the lily 
pond’ it hissed. ‘But he didn’t taste very 
nice. He was covered in lumps of oatmeal. 
Very nasty.’ 

‘That must have been the the frog I put 
in Grovel’s porridge this morning’, Mrs’ 
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Ample said. ‘I expect it jumped out again.’ 

‘He said he was really a prince’, hissed 
the snake. ‘But that’s what they all say. 
He said his name was Prince Dullabore. 
But he started telling me so many long 
stories about how he had slain dragons 
and rescued princesses that I got bored. 
So I ate him.’ 

The princess began to laugh, but 
stopped herself. ‘Oh dear’, she said. ‘Poor 
Prince Dullabore. But he was very dull’. 

‘Oh I’m very sorry, was he a friend of 
yours?’ hissed the littlest snake anxious- 
ly. 

‘Never mind’, said Arete. ‘You weren’t 
to know. And he really was very boring. 
Now, I’m feeling hungry, so I’m going to 
have my supper and go to bed. Tomorrow 
Pll make your dress, Mrs Ample.’ 

All that week, Arete was busy sewing. 
She finished Mrs Ample’s dress and it 
fitted perfectly and looked magnificent. 
Then she made herself a silk dancing 
dress in pale pinks and blues, a shirt for 
Mr Ample, two dresses for Mrs Ample’s 
nieces who were going to a special party 
but didn’t have much money, another pair 
of trousers for herself and another tunic to 
go with them. She was busy and happy, 
cutting out and stitching most of the day. 

In the evening, Mrs Ample would bring 
her supper and the littlest snake would 
slither back through the wall. Often, Mrs 
Ample would have her supper with Arete. 
Grovel was so busy trying to avoid being 
turned into a frog, that he no longer had 
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time to sneak around the place spying on 
the other servants. So Mrs Ample and 
Arete and the littlest snake would often 
sit around the fire in the evening and talk. 
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Chapter Six 


On Saturday, while Arete was putting the 
final stitches in a lilac silk blouse which 
she was making for the gardener’s 
daughter’s birthday, and Mrs Ample was 
baking cherry pie for Arete, and stewing 
mice for the littlest snake (who liked 
them) and for Grovel and Boax (who 
didn’t), Grovel, in an upstairs room of the 
palace, gave a great shout of glee. 

‘Oh, I’ve got it master. Just wait till you 
hear this. It’s a really nasty plan. She 
won't be able to manage this one. Oh no, 
not her.’ 

‘Well fool’, grunted Boax. ‘Out with it. 
What’s the bright idea this time?’ 

‘Master, on the top of the Windy Crag, 
high, high up, so high that sometimes the 
crag is covered in clouds, is the nest of the 
golden Eagle.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ snarled Boax.'I 
don’t need a natural history lesson. How 
does that help us?’ 

‘In the Golden Eagle’s nest master, 
there is a ruby. A wonderful magical ruby. 
If anybody is sick and the ruby is placed on 
their foreheads, they instantly become 
well again. If we send the princess to fetch 
this jewel, she will be bound to fail. Hun- 
dreds of knights have fallen to their 
deaths from the Windy Crag and the 
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crows peck their bones in the valley below. 
The Princess is only a girl, master.’ Grovel 
snorted. ‘She'll never be able to climb the 
crag. She'll fall off and get smashed to 
pieces. And even if she did climb it, the 
eagle would peck her to pieces when she 
tried to take the jewel from his nest. 
Eagles are very bad tempered birds.’ 

‘Hmm’, said Boax thoughtfully ‘Not 
bad. But woe betide you Grovel if she 
succeeds this time.’ 

He strode down to the cellar and called 
Arete out. He noticed how smart she was 
looking. ‘I don’t understand it’, he 
thought. ‘Two weeks in a dark cellar eat- 
ing bread and water yet she looks so 
healthy and cheerful and well dressed.’ 
But because he was so afraid of the rats, he 
didn’t dare to go into the cellar to find out 
more. 

‘Well Arete’, he sneered. ‘I’ve got 
another task for you. And you won’t find 
this one so easy. You must climb to the top 
of Windy Crag and bring back the ruby 
from the Golden Eagle’s nest at the very 
top. Or I will cut off your head. Make sure 
you don’t fall off or get pecked by the 
Eagle. Ha, ha, ha.’ And off he went, 
laughing his evil laugh. 

When Mrs Ample and the littlest snake 
arrived in the cellar that evening, Arete 
was thinking hard. ‘Its not going to be 
easy’, she said. ‘Eagles are very fierce, 
especially if you go near to their nest. But 
Ive got a plan. If you both help me, I think 
I can succeed.’ 
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Of course both were pleased to help her, 
so she explained what she wanted them to 
do. 

The next morning, after eating an 
enormous breakfast of porridge and 
cream, kippers and tomatoes, toast and 
butter and honey, and hot, sweet tea, she 
set off wearing her new trousers. She also 
took a warm jacket because she knew it 
would be cold on the crag. In one pocket 
she had the littlest snake coiled up asleep. 
In the other she had three pounds of raw 
steak which Mrs Ample had given her 
from the kitchen. 

She walked quickly and soon came to 
the lower slopes of the Windy Crag. The 
crag went up into the sky. It was covered 
with heather and golden gorse and a little 
goat track wound up the side. The princess 
began to climb and found that it was not, 
in fact, so difficult. Unlike the many 
knights who had tried to get the ruby, she 
was not wearing heavy, slippery armour, 
so she did not lose her balance and fall, nor 
did she get exhausted. She rested when- 
ever she felt out of breath and she was 
almost at the top before she had realised 
it. 

The eagles’ nest was right above her. 
One eagle was far away in the valley 
below, searching for food for her hungry 
chicks, but the male eagle sat on his nest, 
guarding the babies and looking out with 
his keen eyes for enemies. Many knights 
in bright shining armour had clashed and 
clanged their way up the mountain and 
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the eagle knew how to attack them. He 
buffetted them with his strong wings and 
struck at them with his beak and claws till 
they either fell off the rocks or turned and 
fled. 

But Arete had made no noise and he 
could not see her, crouched behind a rock. 
She took the littlest snake from her pocket 
and whispered ‘It’s up to you now. But be 
very careful.’ 

The littlest snake slid through the 
heather near to the nest. When the eagle 
saw it, he gave a great cry and rose on his 
enormous wings to try to catch it. Eagles 
hate snakes, which often steal and eat 
their eggs, so they try to kill them when- 
ever they can. The littlest snake wriggled 
under rocks and through the heather, lur- 
ing the eagle down the mountain. Then 
Arete went up to the nest. The two chicks 
were enormous, covered in white fluffy 
feathers with great curved beaks. She 
took the steak out of her pocket and tossed 
it to them. Immediately they began to tear 
it to pieces with their beaks and claws. 
They were so busy that they did not 
scream when Arete came nearer to the 
nest, saw the ruby and, quick as a flash, 
reached out and seized it. Then she slipped 
back out of sight behind the rock. 

The littlest snake had hidden in a hole 
in the ground and the eagle, after search- 
ing vainly for a few minutes, gave up and 
flew back to the nest where it took up 
guard duty again. Arete made her way 
quickly and quietly down the mountain. 
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Soon she heard a soft hissing and saw the 
littlest snake gliding through the heather 
at her feet. She put it back in her pocket 
and carried on down. 

As night began to fall over the castle, 
Boax and Grovel were full of wicked de- 
light ‘Oh yes, master, we’ve done it this 
time’, Grovel gloated, dancing around 
with glee. ‘She’s been pecked to little bits 
and eaten up by the eagles.’ 

‘She’s fallen into the valley and broken 
all her bones and died’, screamed the 
magician, rubbing his hands _ with 
pleasure. 

Mrs Ample said nothing, but carried on 
cooking Arete’s supper. Still, she couldn’t 
help feeling a bit anxious. 

As the moon was beginning to rise over 
the sea, Arete walked back into the castle. 
It had been a long climb so she was a little 
tired, but she had enjoyed the exercise. 
When the magician saw her, he stopped 
rubbing his hands together and frowned 
like a thundercloud. Grovel stood still in 
mid-dance. His face turned white with 
horror as Arete took the ruby from her 
pocket and put it on the table. 

‘It’s a fake, master, it’s a fake’, he 
babbled. ‘That’s only a piece of glass. She’s 
cheated, the nasty little sneak.’ 

Boax glared at him in silence. Then he 
glared at the jewel. Then he glared at the 
princess. ‘Grovel’, he said in a terrible 
voice. ‘Go and find someone sick and bring 
them here at once.’ 

‘Yes, master, at once, master, whatever 
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you say master’, cringed Grovel, and he 
hurried from the room. 

He returned dragging the gardener’s 
wife, who was coughing and sneezing with 
a terrible cold. 

‘Let me go, aaachoo!’ she grumbled. ‘I’m 
not well. I want to go back to bed.’ 

Boax glared at her and she trembled 
with fright. She didn’t want to be turned 
into a frog either. He picked up the jewel 
and put it on her forehead. At once her 
coughing and sneezing stopped, the colour 
came back into her cheeks and she began 
to smile happily. 

‘Goodness me’, she exclaimed. ‘That’s 
wonderful. I do feel better. Whatever they 
say Boax, you’re quite a good magician 
after all.’ And she danced happily out of 
the room. Arete had completed the second 
task successfully. 

Boax was beside himself with rage. He 
boxed Grovel’s ears as hard as he could 
half a dozen times and jumped up and 
down in a frenzy, screaming ‘She’s done it 
again you idiot! He dragged Arete back to 
the cellar and pushed her in, then rushed 
back to change Grovel into a frog. But 
Grovel had run away and hidden and 
Boax couldn’t find him anywhere. All 
night he paced up and down his room, 
gibbering with anger. By morning, he 
realised that he needed Grovel to help him 
think of the third task. So when Grovel 
crawled out from under the bed, covered 
with cobwebs and dust, the magician only 
kicked him three or four times and called 


him some very rude names. 

Arete meanwhile, after thanking Mrs 
Ample and the littlest snake, ate her 
supper and went straight to bed and slept 
like a log. 

She slept very late the next morning 
and when she woke up the littlest snake 
had already gone. ‘What shall I do today? 
she thought. She considered painting 
another picture, but she had filled up 
every bit of wall. Then she thought about 
sewing, but she was rather tired of it, hav- 
ing spent all the previous week making 
clothes. ‘What I’d really like to do’, she 
said to herself, ‘is write a story. But I don’t 
have any paper or pens or ink. And I’ve 
only got one wish left.’ 

She tried to make herself busy. She 
tidied the cellar and swept the floor three 
or four times but it was no use, she was 
definitely bored. ‘Oh well, I haven't 
needed to use any magic yet’ she thought. 
Tl take a chance.’ So she rubbed the ring 
and wished, and there was a notebook 
bound with silk, a beautiful gold pen and 
three bottles of ink, black, green and red. 
She settled down happily to write a story 
and was still scribbling away when Mrs 
Ample brought her supper and the littlest 
snake slithered in. 

‘What have you been doing all day, my 
love?’ asked Mrs Ample, after Arete had 
finished eating and the snake had told her 
about Grovel and the cobwebs. 

‘ve been writing a story’, said Arete. 
“Would you like to hear it?’ She began to 
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read, ‘Once upon a time, there was very 
stupid prince...’ Mrs Ample and the 
littlest snake listened enthralled. 

“That was a lovely story dear’, said Mrs 
Ample when she had finished. ‘I really did 
enjoy that. Now I think it’s time for bed.’ 
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Chapter Seven 


Every day that week, Arete wrote a story. 
Grovel was locked in the magician’s room 
trying to think harder than he had ever 
tried in his life before. He was so 
frightened of being turned into a frog, he 
didn’t even notice Mrs Ample’s horrible 
food. As for Boax, he was too angry to eat 
anything. He just paced up and down, 
muttering to himself and occasionally 
kicking Grovel to make himself feel 
better. With Boax and Grovel out of the 
way, all the servants had a much nicer 
time. The gardener’s wife and daughter 
started coming to visit Arete in the 
evening to hear her stories and so did Mrs 
Ample’s two nieces. Mrs Ample would 
cook them all supper and they would sit 
around the fire in the candlelight, 
laughing and talking and having a good 
time. 

At the end of the week, Grovel was sore 
all over from being kicked, and shivering 
and shaking with terror. He had thought 
and thought and thought until his brain 
hurt. And finally he had an idea. ‘Master’, 
he whispered. 

‘Yes, fool, what is it?’ said Boax, getting 
ready to kick him. 

Tve got an idea. Just a little one, 
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master. I think it might be a good one.’ 

‘You think it might be a good one” 
shouted Boax, landing the kick. ‘Two of 
the tasks she’s completed because you’re 
such an idiot and you think it might be a 
good one. Well, out with it.’ 

‘Master’, whimpered Grovel.‘Have you 
heard of the Wild Mare of the Lonely 
Meadows?” 

‘I seem to remember hearing the name. 
Well, go on, or shall I have to kick you 
again?’ 

‘Master’, Grovel said hurriedly, ‘Far 
away in the Lonely Meadows, there lives a 
mare. She can gallop almost as fast as the 
wind and her coat is as grey as evening 
mist. Many knights have tried to catch 
her but she gallops so fast that very few of 
them have been able to come up close to 
her. Those who tried to ride her have been 
thrown off straight away and trampled to 
death. We could tell the princess she must 
catch the mare and bring her back to the 
castle.’ 

‘Hmm’, said Boax. He thought for a very 
long time. ‘Well, I can’t see any catch. It 
should work. It had better work, for your 
sake, Grovel. Because if not, you'll be 
hopping around in the pond for the rest of 
your life.’ 

‘Oh mercy, master’, cringed Grovel, 
squirming on the floor. Boax carelessly 
kicked him in passing as he strode down to 
the dungeon to tell the princess of her last 
task. 

Arete heard him unlock the door just as 


she was writing “and they lived happily 
ever after.” She put down her pen and 
came out. The magician told her what she 
must do. He pushed her back, locked the 
door and tried to laugh his evil laugh. But 
it wouldn’t come. The fact was, he felt 
terribly worried. This princess was 
beyond his understanding. She lived in a 
cellar with rats and ate only bread and 
water, yet she looked healthier and 
happier every time he saw her. She 
succeeded at tasks that brave knights had 
failed in. Nothing seemed to frighten her 
or worry her. He wondered what her 
secret was. He stamped upstairs to bite his 
nails and kick Grovel a few more times. 
That made him feel slightly better. 

Arete, on the other hand, was very 
happy. As she explained to Mrs Ample, 
the littlest snake, the gardener’s wife and 
daughter and Mrs Ample’s two nieces, she 
had heard of the Wild Mare. ‘And I’ve 
always longed to try to ride her’, she said. 
‘Imagine, Mrs Ample, galloping almost as 
fast as the wind.’ 

‘I doubt my rheumatism would stand it’, 
said Mrs Ample. ‘But I’m sure you'll have 
no trouble at all, dearie.’ 

‘Can I come with you” asked the snake. 

‘Not this time’, said Arete. ‘Snakes 
frighten horses and I don’t want you to 
frighten the Wild Mare. But don’t worry. 
Pll be back soon. Probably in about three 
days. Oh, and Mrs Ample, please would 
you let me have some things from the 
kitchen?” 
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‘Oh, of course, my love’, said Mrs Ample. 
‘Anything you want.’ 

Bright and early in the morning, Arete 
set out with her pockets full of carrots and 
apples and sugar lumps. It was a bright, 
sunny day with a little breeze that 
fluttered the leaves on the trees and 
rippled through the grass. Arete was ex- 
cited and happy and kept giving a little 
skip as she walked and sang songs to her- 
self. She loved to ride and had missed it 
during the weeks she had spent in Boax’s 
castle. 

She walked for many hours before she 
came to the Lonely Meadows. Red poppies 
and yellow daisies bloomed in the green 
grass and far away she could see the Wild 
Mare peacefully grazing. When the mare 
saw Arete, her head went up and she 
shook her mane, ready to gallop off. Arete 
at once sat down in the grass. The mare 
was surprised. Many men had come to her 
meadow. They had been dressed in shiny 
armour that jangled and clanged and they 
had chased after her on horseback shout- 
ing, with ropes and saddles. This girl was 
not jangling or clanging, nor was she 
shouting or waving a rope. The mare was 
curious. For a long time she watched 
Arete. Then she walked a little closer. 
Arete put her hand in her pocket and the 
mare tossed her mane and snorted, ready 
to gallop off if the pocket held a rope. But 
instead the hand came out palm up with 
some small white cubes on it. 

The mare sniffed. It smelt good. She 


walked up very close to Arete, stretched 
out her long neck and took the lumps. 
They tasted wonderful. She scrunched 
them up with her strong white teeth and 
Arete gave her some more. Then she 
gently patted the mare’s satiny neck. 
When she felt the hand, the mare snorted 
and turned and began to gallop off. But 
finding Arete didn’t chase her, she slowed 
down to a trot and then to a walk and 
began to graze again. 

Evening drew in. Arete curled up in the 
grass and very soon went to sleep. 

At the castle, Mrs Ample and the littlest 
snake felt rather lonely and kept each 
other company all evening. 

Boax and Grovel began to feel happier. 
‘She’s not back yet, master’ giggled 
Grovel. 

‘I can see that, you fool’, shouted Boax, 
but for the first time in a week he didn’t 
kick Grovel. 

Arete woke with the sun shining in her 
eyes. She stretched, then got up and found 
a stream where she could wash and drink. 
She felt a little hungry so she ate an apple 
and a raw carrot. Then she sat down again 
to wait. Soon the mare walked up to her, 
hoping for sugar lumps. Arete gave them 
to her and also an apple which the mare 
really enjoyed. There were no apple trees 
in the Lonely Meadows. This time, she 
didn’t mind when Arete patted her soft 
neck. In fact she rather enjoyed it. She 
grazed near to Arete all day, sometimes 
coming up for apples, or carrots, or sugar 
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lumps, or just to have her neck stroked. 

As the sun was sinking, Arete decided 
that the time had come to try to ride the 
mare. She stroked her neck and then 
lightly sprang on to her back. The mare 
immediately reared up on her hind legs. 
Arete was a good rider but she had no 
saddle, nothing to grip with, so she soon 
found herself sliding off. She landed softly 
on the grass, and the mare galloped off a 
little way. But then she slowed down. The 
men who had tried to ride her had been 
heavy and cold and their armour had 
pricked her; they made strange noises 
that frightened her. But this girl was light 
and warm, her clothes were soft and she 
was quiet. The mare was not frightened 
and she soon began to graze again, while 
Arete curled herself up to sleep. 

That night Boax and Grovel were al- 
most cheerful. 

‘I think we’ve done it this time master’, 
chortled Grovel. ‘Oh yes, I knew we’d be 
too clever for her in the end.’ 

‘She should have known better’, gloated 
Boax. “Trying to pretend she was so clever 
—to me. Me, indeed!’ And he sharpened up 
his axe yet again, ready to chop off Arete’s 
head when she came back empty handed. 

Mrs Ample and the littlest snake tried 
to cheer each other up. 

‘Don’t you worry love’, said Mrs Ample. 
‘She'll be back all right, just you wait and 
see. She’s such a clever young lady, she 
won't have any problems.’ 

‘I know’, sighed the snake, ‘It’s just that 


I wish I could have gone with her.’ 

‘I know dearie, but you heard what she 
said. Horses are frightened of snakes.’ 

‘So many people don’t like us’, sniffed 
the snake sadly, a small tear forming in 
its eye. ‘Everybody seems to be frightened 
of us. Even when we don’t bite.’ 

‘There, don’t you take on’, said Mrs 
Ample sympathetically. ‘I’ve made you 
boiled frog and mouse fricasse for your 
tea, so just you eat that and cheer up.’ 
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Chapter Eight 


On the third day, Arete woke to find the 
Mare nuzzling her pockets for sugar 
lumps. Arete went to wash and drink and 
the mare followed her. After she had 
washed and drunk, Arete gave her sugar 
lumps, an apple and a carrot. Then once 
again, she jumped lightly onto the mare’s 
back. This time she did not rear or try to 
throw Arete off. Arete stroked her neck 
and whispered, ‘Come on, take me for a 
gallop.’ At once the mare sprang forward, 
and began to run. She was as smooth as 
silk, and almost as fast as the wind. For 
hours they rode, Arete’s hair streaming 
behind her. Over meadows, through 
forests, past castles and villages and 
towns. The mare never seeming to grow 
tired. Then, as evening was coming on, 
Arete said to the mare, ‘Now, will you 
please take me back to Boax’s castle.’ At 
once the mare turned and galloped back 
until they came in sight of the turrets that 
stood by the seashore. 

Boax and Grovel were delirious with 
wicked happiness. ‘She’s been trampled to 
death master’, cried Grovel, dancing up 
and down. ‘She’s lying dead in the Lonely 
Meadows.’ 

Suddenly, the clatter of hooves struck 
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terror into their hearts. They hurried to 
peer out of the window. Mrs Ample and 
the littlest snake were already in the 
courtyard below, the littlest snake coiled 
up out of sight behind a stone. When Arete 
rode in, Mrs Ample would have rushed up 
to her and given her a kiss, but she was 
afraid of frightening the mare. So she con- 
tented herself with smiling from one ear 
to the other. 

Boax took one look at the horse and 
turned white with fury. ‘I'll kill her’, he 
screamed. 

‘But master’, whimpered Grovel ‘you 
can’t. She’s done all the tasks. What about 
your promise?’ 

‘Promise?’ screeched Boax.’ Who cares 
about promises? And as for you, I’ll cut 
your head off too, you dolt.’ 

He grabbed his axe and, brandishing it, 
chased Grovel down the castle steps into 
the courtyard. In the mud, Grovel slipped 
and fell to his knees. The magician, 
running behind, toppled over him. Gett- 
ing to his feet Boax muttered some very 
ugly words and Grovel disappeared in a 
puff of green smoke. All that could be seen 
was a small green frog hopping around 
saying ‘croak croak.’ After that, things 
happened very quickly. 

The littlest snake, who had had no 
dinner nor supper and was very hungry, 
forgot about frightening the mare and 
slithered from behind the rock, caught the 
frog by a leg and swallowed him in one 
gulp. The Wild Mare, seeing the snake, 


gave a neigh of terror and reared up on her 
hind legs. Boax gave a cry of horror at 
seeing the snake and, turning to run, 
found himself right under the mare’s 
hooves. He was knocked to the ground and 
hit his head so violently on a stone that he 
lay lifeless on the ground, his wickedness 
ended for ever. Arete managed to cling to 
the mare’s mane and stay on her back. She 
stroked the silky neck as the mare snorted 
and trembled. The littlest snake had 
slithered back behind the stone, hissing 
softly ‘He tasted much nicer than Prince 
Dullabore.’ 

‘Well, well’, said Mrs Ample happily 
looking around her.‘That’s the end of Boax 
and Grovel. And good riddance, too. You 
won't have to worry about him any more 
dear. Now come and have your supper.’ 

In the days that followed, they cleaned 
the castle from top to bottom, and it began 
to look homely and cheerful. The littlest 
snake and the Wild Mare of the Lonely 
Meadows gradually became good friends. 
Arete invited the old woman from her 
father’s castle to come to live in the castle, 
but she never asked her father, not even 
for a visit. She could not ever forgive him 
for selling her to Boax for a casket of 
jewels. The old woman, of course, accepted 
the invitation and arrived at once on her 
broomstick. 

Over supper that evening which was a 
specially nice one cooked by Mrs Ample, 
Arete said to her, ‘I’m sorry, I didn’t use 
my wishes to get me out of danger.’ 
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“My dear’, said the old woman, ‘I was 
watching everything that happened to 
you in my crystal ball. And it was clear 
that the only real danger you were in was 
the danger of being bored. You acted quite 
rightly.’ 

‘What are you going to do now, love?’ 
asked Mrs Ample. ‘You’ve got all the 
magicians’s lands and treasures, not to 
mention the glass of everlasting water, 
and the ruby and the Wild Mare from the 
Lonely Meadows. All the people would 
love you to be their queen.’ 

T’ve been thinking’, said Arete. ‘I don’t 
feel like settling down just yet. So I 
thought Id sort things out here first and 
then I'd set off to see the world. I’ll take the 
glass of everlasting water and the ruby so 
I can give help to kingdoms where there is 
no rain for the crops to grow, and king- 
doms where there is sickness and disease. 
The Wild Mare will take me swiftly wher- 
ever I want to go.’ 

‘Can I come with you” asked the littlest 
snake. 

‘Of course’, smiled Arete. ‘The mare is 
not afraid of you any more and I shall be 
glad of your company. But Mrs Ample and 
the old woman will rule here while I am 
travelling, won’t you?’ 

‘Certainly we will’, they replied. 

‘But first of all’, said Arete, ‘We shall 
have to think of good laws so that every- 
one will be happy.’ 

‘Don’t you worry about that’, said Mrs 
Ample. ‘We'll call all the people together 


and we'll all put our heads together and 
between us, we'll be able to think of some 
really sensible laws.’ 

And that’s just what they did. 
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